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SIR, 0 r 0 
| HE Abilities of a Writer difplay themſelves, not 
| only in the diſpoſition of his Plan, but in the 
ſelection of his Subject. He will carefully confine himſelf 
to that branch of Compoſition, which falls in with the 
natural bent of his mind, and the object of his previous 
reſearches. Happy would it have been for you, Sir, if 
your Literary Purſuits had been directed by this prudent 
and falutary precaution : but the latter Sections of your 
| Treatiſe on Education ſtand the melancholy” Witneſſes, 
either of your ignorance of this art of Compoſition, or 
of your wilful deviation from its rules. And the Effect 
has been eminently prejudicial to your Literary Character: 
Your veracity as a Writer, and your feelings as a Man, 
have been materially injured by your imprudent digreſſions 
into ſubjects, which, from their connection with the Moral 
Characters of Individuals, demanded the utmoſt delicacy of 
treatment, and the moſt faithful correctneſs of information. 


A Your 


(43 


Your reflections upon the Members of Adminiſtration * bear 
too cloſe a reſemblance to the unmanly virulence of Party- 
Enthuſiaſm: In your obſervations upon the Degeneracy of 
the Age, you diſcover rather the indiſcriminate invective 
of a Mifanthrope, than the unbiaſſed decifions of a Phi- 
loſopher : And your indecent calumniations of the Clergy * 
are as remote from confiſtency and truth, as from the bene- 
volent inſtitutes of your Sacred Profeſſion. 


SIMILAR to the above are your animadverſions on the 
Univerſity of Oxford. To this part of your work I ſhall 
at preſent confine myſelf, as it diſcloſes an extenſive and 
open field for uſeful inveſtigation. The long ſeries of 
MISREPRESENTATIONS, CONTRADICTIONS, 
and INEFFECTUAL AMENDMENTS, which 
preſent themſelves through the whole courſe of your Re- 
marks, ſupplies abundant materials to invalidate the Autho- 
rity of an injudicious Reformer, and to vindicate the Cha- 
racter of a traduced Seminary. | | 

J am incited to an anſwer, Sir, not by an apprehenſion 
of the conſequences of your charges, but by a firm con- 
viction, that the Character of our Univerſity will receive an 
additional luſtre from a mere diſplay of the arguments of 
its Oppoſers. A weak and unſupported attack becomes a 
tacit and delicate compliment to Virtue and to Merit. The 
moſt flattering Panegyric on an upright Miniſter is formed 


2 Vide the concluding Section of Knox's Treatiſe on Education. 
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from the virulent invective of an Oppoſition. The Cenſo- 
rial Juriſdiction, from which Lucullus might have ſhrunk 
with apprehenſion, would ſerve only to illuſtrate and enno- 
ble the character of Cato. 


I ſhall firſt confider thoſe Propoſitions, in which the 
caſe is MISREPRESENTED. Whenever you propoſe an 
amendment, I ſhall conclude, that the ſubject of that 
amendment does not at preſent exiſt. 

In your ſecond Article you propoſe, © That every Under 
© Graduate ſhould be required to reſide for eight months 
ein the year; and in your Treatiſe on Education“ you 
ſay, „that the majority of Academic Students do not re- 
« fide more than thirteen weeks in the year.” Now, Sir, I 
firmly aſſert, that the number of Under Graduates, who, 
either from the Rules of their Colleges, their Eftabliſh- 
ments on Foundations, their Exhibitions from Schools, their 
Diſtance from Home, or their Parents, or their own Incli- 
nations, keep the full Academical Terms, bears to the whole 
number of Univerſity Students a ratio of at leaſt five to 


one. The fact may be aſcertained with preciſion ; and I 


challenge you to the enquiry. 


IN your fourth ane you recommend, That the 
„keeping of horſes and dogs, and the frequenting of ſtables 


** by Under Graduates, ſhould be prevented, not by dor- 


> Vide Knox's Treatiſe on Education. Page 177. 
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„mant Statutes only, but by Inſpectors appointed for that 
* particular purpoſe. That the Commiſſion of Crimes can 
be prevented by DORMANT Statutes, is an ingenious and 
important diſcovery, which muſt facilitate the duties of 
Legiſlation, and elevate its Author above the fame of 
Machiavel, and Hobbes. But, Sir, I deny the fact, that 
ſuch a prevention is at all neceſſary ; About four years ago, 
a Statute was made for the expreſs purpoſe of remedying 
this impropriety: The Statute is NoT dormant: And at 
this day not a ſingle Under Graduate is allowed to keep an 
horſe in Oxford, until he has obtained the permiſſion of 
his. Parents, or Guardians, of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, and of the Head and Tutor of his College. 


IN your fifth Article yon inſinuate in the ſtrongeſt, 
Terms, © That every Academic of elevated Rank is pre- 
« vented and retarded in his improvement, ruins his health, 
“ his character, and his fortune, and expoſes himſelf to 
public contempt by deficiency.” The very ſtatement of 
your propoſition is an inſult to the Underſtanding : But on 
account of thoſe among your Readers, who, from their diſ- 
tance from the Univerſity, are unable to form an accurate 
idea of the queſtion, and who may be induced by your 
ſtatement, though not to give you implicit confidence, yet 
to believe, that ſuch ſtrong aſſertions would not be ad- 
vanced without ſome colour of reaſon, let me aſſure you, 
Sir, that in ALL the Colleges, a more rigorous Diſcipline 
is enforced upon Noblemen and Gentlemen Commoners, 


than 


CB] 
than what even your Amendments propoſe : and that in 
SEVERAL Colleges, the Heirs of the firſt Families in the 
Kingdom ſubmit to the ſame Exerciſes, and to the ſame 
ſeverity of Diſcipline, with the loweſt Member of the 
Society. Theſe are ſtubborn fas; and I defy you to con- 
trovert them. 


IN your ſixth Article you propoſe, «© That the uſeleſs 
« Profeſſorſhips ſhould be aboliſhed ;” and in your Treatiſe 
on Education © you aſſert, That the greater part of the 
« Profeſſorſliips are perfect Sinecures.” I congratulate you 
on having fallen on one aſſertion, which, though it cannot 
be ſupported by truth, may be ſheltered under the autho- 
rity of Illuſtrious Names. If you fail here, your failure is 
honourable, for you participate the common errors of  Vol- 
taire and of Smith. Let my Readers, however, ſuſpend their 
determination upon the propriety of your Remarks, till my 
ſtatement is made, Sixteen Profeſſors and Readers are ap- 
pointed by the Univerſity : Of theſe the Profeſſors of Mo- 
dern Hiſtory, of Aſtronomy, of Geometry, of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, of Arabic, of Law, and of Botany, the Clinical 
Profeſſor, and the Readers in Chemiſtry and in Anatomy, 
deliver each of them a Courſe of Lectures in their reſpec- 
tive departments once, at leaſt, in every year. The Pro- 
feſſor of ' Muſic amply diſcharges the duties of his Situation. 
A Latin Poetical Lecture is read every Term by the Pro- 
feſſor of Poetry. The Profeſſor of Theology is ſuperſeded 
in the diſcharge of his duty, by the very aſſiduous labours 


© Id, P. 200. of 
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of the preſent Regius Profeſſor in Divinity. As there are 
two Arabic Profeſſors, one may very juſtly be relieved from 
the duties of his office. The Emoluments of the Profeſſor- 
ſhip in Morality are divided between the Proctors of each 
year : The very nature of their office muſt lead them to a 
moſt ſatisfactory diſcharge of the real duties of a Profeſſor 
in Moral Philoſophy. 


THE facts, which I have here ſtated, are true: I challenge 
you to the moſt rigorous inſpection of them. And now, 
Sir, am I not juſtified in my aſſertion, that your obſervations 
upon the Academic Profeſſors are founded on a groſs and 
moſt palpable Miſrepreſentation ? | 
IN your fourteenth Article you propoſe, © That EFF RC- 
* TVAL and not formal, inſtruction in Doctrinal Theology 
* ſhould be afforded gratis to all, who intend to take Holy 
Orders; and in your Treatiſe on Education“ you ſay, 
That the Regius Profeſſor of Divinity contents himſelf 
with performing the FoR MAL duties of his office.” The 
words FORMAL and EFFECTUAL convey a ſtrong and a 
pointed meaning : And for the ſake of your attainments as 
a Clergyman, and your diſcernment as a Critic, I hope, and 
F firmly believe, that you are totally unacquainted with the 
nature of the Theological Lectures, which at this day ARE 
delivered GRATIS, twice a week, during the two Winter 
Terms, by the preſent learned and able Regius Profeſſor 
of Divinity, 

| P. 204. IN 
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IN your fixteenth Amendment you propoſe, ** That the 
„ Public Libraries ſhould be open to all Members.” Now, 
Sir, upon the preſent Eſtabliſhment, any Under Graduate, 
by applying to his Tutor, and giving a ſufficient reaſon for 
his requeſt, will by him be preſented to the Members of 
Convocation, and indulged in the privilege of attending the 
Bodleian Library during his whole reſidence in the Univerſity. 


IN your Treatiſe on Education“ you aſſert, That the 
College Statutes are placed in the hands of a new elected 
« Member on a Foundation, and are locked up ever after.” 
The aſſertion is groundleſs: They are read once at leaſt 
every year, publicly, in the Hall or Chapel; they may be 
obtained by application from the Head of the College ; and. 
moſt of them may be peruſed in the Bodleian Library, 


IN another part of your Treatiſe you ſay That the 
« Seniors of the Univerſity chiefly delight in horſes, and 
dogs, and in the joys of the chaſe.” The aſſertion is as 
groundleſs in its foundation, as it is injurious in its ten- 
dency. For the credit of your Humanity, I will believe, 
that it fell inadvertently from your pen; and that it was 
neither ſuggeſted by the Imagination, nor approved by the 
Underſtanding... In the contracted intercourſes of private 
life, the infinuations of Slander entail upon their Author 
a ſpeedy and a laſting Diſgrace : but the Aſperſion of Cha- 
racters, to whom a confiding Nation commits the Sacred 


* Id, P. 120. f Id P. 183. 
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Charge of all their Worldly Hopes, as it is pernicious in its 
effects, ſo ought it to be exemplary in its puniſhment. 


IN another part? you declare, © That ſome of the Perſons 
« of the greateſt weight in the Univerſity, are peculiarly 
* devoted to the Great World; and from a defire to pleaſe 
« their Patrons are unwilling to reſtrain the young Nobility 
«© and Men of Fortune.” The aſſertion is unwarrantable, 
and cannot be ſupported by proofs. Nay, the Perſons moſt 
honoured by connections with the Nobility, and moſt de- 
corated with the Dignities of Eccleſiaſtical Preferment, have 
been more particularly diſtinguiſhed by their impartiality in 
including all Ranks of Junior Academics under the ſame 
«ſeverity of Diſcipline. 


SPEAKING of the Vice-Chancellor's Office you 
ſay, That it is chiefly converſant in the conſervation of 
« external formalities.” If the Office of a Magiſtrate of 
the Police, if the preſervation of General Morality, if the 
Deciſion of all Academic Litigations, if the Superintendance 
of all propoſed Amendments, if the Guardianſhip of Public 
Eſtates, Buildings, Libraries, and Repoſitories, if the Prin- 

_ cipal Curatorſhip of the Clarendon Preſs, if the maintenance 
of all 'the Rights and Privileges of the Univerſity, if an 
unremitting attention to the welfare of the Univerſity in 
the Meetings of the City and County, if the public diſtri- 
bution of Academic Honours, if theſe great and momentous 


* Id. P. 189. v Id. p. 162. 
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Charges be mere EXTERNAL FORMALITIES, I here cut ſhort 
the preſent argument, pledge myſelf to an implicit belief in 
all your future Aſſertions, and will ever hereafter diſavow my 
knowledge of the Powers of the ſimpleſt Terms of Language. 


IN your ſeventeenth Amendment you propoſe, That 
e the Profeſſor of Modern Languages ſhould employ one 
« Afiſtant, at leaſt, in each Language; and that every Claſs 
% ſhould raiſe a ſum for their payment.” It has unfortunately 
s eſcaped your obſervation, . Sir, that the Profeſſor pores 
employ an Aſſiſtant in each language; that each of the 
Aſſiſtants receive an annual ſtipend from the Profeſſor, and 
that they attend their Pupils at their own Apartments in the 
Colleges. 


IN your Treatiſe on Education you ſay, that the Ex- 
t pences of an Univerfity Education are enormous.“ It is 
impoſſible to ſpeak poſitively and determinately upon ſo 
delicate a ſubject; as the deciſion muſt ultimately depend 
upon the peculiar and preconceived ſentimetrits of Indivi- 
duals. Let us however endeavour to aſcertain by Facts the 
propriety of your Remark. In every College the Expenditure 
of the Student in all the articles of Proviſion is regulated by 
ſtrict and determinate rules. The Under Graduates ate, in 
great meaſure, prevented by the vigilance of the Univerſity 
Officers, from indulging in the Extravagances of Inns, 
Taverns, and Coffee-Houſes. The price of Hair-dreſſing, 


1 14, P. 110. Note. 
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Room-rent, Waſhing, Attendants, &c. &c. is even lower 
than at moſt other places. The Collegiate and Univerſity 
dues are peculiarly trifling. The charges of Tuition are, ac- 
cording to your own confeſſion, Sir, even culpably inconſi- 
derable. And the ſum paid by the Pupils for attendance 
at the different Public Lectures, is by no means equal to the 
ſum required in London by the Profeſſors of the Experi- 
mental branches of Science. If theſe Facts ate not ſufficitne 
to invalidate your remark, let me eſtabliſh my argument by 
compariſon. In few ſituations, in which a young man of a 
fimilar rank with an Academic could be placed, would his 
neceſſary expences be lower than in Oxford or Cambridge. 
Let the Officers of the Army and the Students in Law and 
Phyſic ſtand forward, and atteſt the aſſertion. Nay, many 
of our Public Schools nearly equal our Univerſities in Pecu- 
niary Confideratians. 'And the expenditure of a Boy under a 
Private Tutor even exceeds the neceſſary and the general ex- 
penditure of an Academie. | | 
OVER the ſeveral” parts of your Freatiſe are ſcattered 
the following aſſertions: * That the Heads of Colleges 
«« ſeldom trouble themſelves with a perſonal interference 
in the preſervation of Diſcipline :” * That the Engliſh 
« Univerſities are in leſs repute, than they were formerly.” 
«* That the Proctors giye frequent reprimands for trifling 
«« neglects, and ſuffer daily inſtances of the Violation of the 
E Statutes, which tend to Ruin and Infamy, paſs totally un- 


'® 1d. P. 165. 1d. P. 106. 4. F. 16 
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noticed, or but ſlightly corrected for the fake of appear- 
« ances,” * That a defire to pleaſe the Great, and bring 
e them to the Univerſities for the fake of Honour, and 
Profit, and other political motives, cauſes. a compliance 
« with faſhionable Manners, a relaxation of Diſcipline, and 
« connivance at Ignorance, Folly, and Vice.“ „That 
the Univerſities began to degenerate with the firſt Founda- 
tion of Colleges. That Infidelity is gaining ground 
in the Unverſities: © That in the Univerſities the 
© lower Orders emulate the higher, and, by the Contagion of 
« example; Extravagance becomes univerſal :” and ** That 
6] —— e deceive the World. 15 

Theſe anda ee r and, if they 
could be eſtabliſhed by Proofs, would inflict on our Univer- 
ſity a ſevere and fatal wound. But Iam happy to be enabled, 
from actual Obſervation, to put on them all my full une- 
quivocating Denial. I would ſupport this Denial by Facts, 
if the long enumeration of your Miſrepreſentations had not 
allayed my apprehenſions of the | conſequences of your 
Charges, and ſunk your Authority below the Dignity even 
of Controverſial RING 2 12 


| FROM this "EA liſt of palpable Miſrepreſentations, the 
inferences, which we draw reſpecting their Author, are hu- 
miliating and painful to Humanity. You reſided regularly 
in' the Univerſity for ſeven years; and were more imme- 
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diately connected with the Place by an Eſtabliſhment upon 
a Foundation. During ſo long a Period, a mere common 
Obſerver would have aſcertained theſe ſimple Facts with 
ſome degree of ' precifion : But the Perſon, who actually 
looked upon the preſent Eſtabliſhment with Indignation, and 
who was probably meditating an Amendment, muſt have 
examined into abuſes, with the ſeverity of a Cenſor, and the 
accuracy of a Reformer. There are, Sir, but two Reaſons, 
by which we can account for your Miſrepreſentations. I will 


not preſume to ſpecify the preciſe degree of Credit, which 


the Public may in future afford to your Aſſertions: but in 
the name of Humanity let me-entreat you to ground your 
defence upon the Argument of Ignorance ; to eſtabliſh your 
Moral Character even upon the Ruins of your Literary 
Fame; and to ſacrifice the Powers of your Underſtanding to 
the 11 Wh of your Heart. T 


THE tranſition from Miſrepreſentations to CO N- 
TRADICTION'S. is caſy and natural. The Man, who 
has once deviated from Truth, requires an uncommon clear- 


neſs of Perception to avoid the perplexities of Error. How 


far you, Sir, may be authorized to claſs Conſiſtency in 
the number of your Literary Virtues, will appear — | 
the following Detail. 1 


IN your third Amendment you propoſe, © That no 
© Tradeſman ſhould be allowed to give Credit; in your 
eighth 


& « 


1 
eighth, That the Tutors ſhould ſuperinted the Tradeſmens 
Bills.“ In your ſeventh you ſay, That the Tutors Sti- 
e pends are at preſent too little; and in your Treatiſe on 
Education, That the Office of Tutor is lucrative.” In 
your eighth Amendment, That the CoLLEGE Tutor ſhould 
« ſuperintend the Tradeſmen's Bills,” and in your Treatiſe, 
That the PRIVATE Tutor ſhould have the whole manage- 
ment of the Pupils Finances.” In one Paſſage of your 
Treatiſe you « cenſure not the object of thoſe Parents, whoſe 
« Circumſtances render it neceſſary to ſeek a Maintenance 
for their Children in the Univerſity :” and in another,“ 
«« you entreat Parents not to let their Sons incur danger of 
% Moral and Mental corruption, for the ſake of adding a few 
Pounds a year to their Allowance.” Speaking of the Dean 
of the College, you ſay, That he neglects the Diſcipline 
„of the College in order to ingratiate himſelf with the 
*« Young Men, who may, when Fellows, confer on him the 
Office of Principal: and immediately after you ſay, * That 
« the Dean's Office is Annual, and filled in regular Rotation.” 
Now, Sir, that all the Fellows of a College ſhould be aſpiring 
at the ſame time for the Headſhip, is a circumſtance, which 
can be admitted only by a Writer of your apparent Credulity. 
In your! Section upon the Statutes of the Univerſity you fay, 
„That the College Statutes are placed in the hands of a 
% Young Man an the day of his admiſſion on the Foundation, 
* and are ever after locked up; and in two Pages farther 


8 Id. P. 165. k Id. P. 120. * Id. P. 152. Id. . 118. Id. P, 165. 
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you ſay, That they are read two or three Days in the 
« Year publicly in the Chapel of the College.” In your * Sec- 
tion upon Teſtimonia you recommend in one Part a general 
Character for all, and in another a particular Character for 
each. In one part of your Treatiſe * you ſay, That the Age 
«© of the Young Men will not bear Reſtraint.“ and in the 
very next Page, you talk of the < Reſtoration of College 
« Diſcipline.” In one paſſage * you aſſert, That under the 
* ſame circumſtances Young Men would in any place exhi- 
* bit the ſame Appearance ;” and in another * you ſpeak of 
* a Difference, which- aggravates the Depravity of Aca- 
* demics.” In one part“ you ſtile * thoſe. Perſons the de- 
« clared Enemies of the Univerſity, who wiſh totally to alter 
« its Conſtitution ;” and in another you ſay, © That it 
might be advantageous, if the Colleges were diſperſed, 
and their Revenues employed in building and ſupporting 
«ſeparate Colleges in various parts of the Kingdom.” 
Speaking of the Original Intention of Univerſities you ſay, 
« That Young Men are entered as Members of them in 
&« corpliance with the Cuſtoms of their Country; and in 
the very next ſentence you aſſert, That they enter perhaps 
« originally hoping to derive peculiar Advantages from 

4% Places ſo celebrated for Education.” In your Obſervations 
on Univerſity Honours you ſay, That they might contri- 
e hute to give the Graduate credit in a Land of Strangers; 
and three lines after afſert, <* That thoſe very Honours were 
ect. 48. Id. P. 111. Id. P. 111. © 1d. P. 167. Id. P. 121. 
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* fallen into Contempt.” Speaking of the Proctor's Office, 
you ſay,* That it is or TEN executed with equal judgment, 
and. candour ;” and immediately after affert, «© That 
* DAILY inſtances are ſeen of Violations of the Statutes, 
„which tend. to Ruin and Infamy, paſs totally unnoticed, 
« or but ſlightly corrected, for the ſake of appearances.” In 
your Letter to our Chancellor you. ſay, That your Pro- 
« poſals will be withſtood by Authority in the Hands of 
*«. thoſe, who enjoy Emoluments in the preſent difarranged. 
« ſtate of the Univerſity ;” and yet the twentieth Article of 
thoſe Propofals adviſes, <* That if any diminution of Income 
* ſhould happen to any Individual whatever, in conſequence 
« of theſe Alterations, a full compenſation ſhould be made 
« him at the public Expence, during his "ns or Reſidence 
«in tha Univerſity.” 115 


T H HE 1 of ſuch accumulated and palpable 
Contradictions forms a painful and moſt humiliating object 
to the Pride of the Human Underſtanding. Nature, indeed, 
ſeems to balance her Favours with peculiar Preciſion; and 
while ſhe laviſhes an Imagination capable of the moſt com- 
prehenſive Deſigns, ſhe blends it with a Judgment contracted 
in its Views, and perplexed in its Operations: She has even 
cauſed. you to turn your own Weapons againſt yourſelf; and 
bas made you the unwary Inſtrument of your own Defeat... 
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THE Miſrepreſentations and Contradictions of a Contro- 
verſialiſt confer only a negative Triumph on the Arguments 
of his Adverſary. The Victory muſt be compleated by po- 
fitive and incontrovertible Teſtimonies. From this fairer and 
more manly mode of Defence my Subject ſhall not recede. 
Let us ſuppoſe, that you had made your previous Statements 
with Conſiſtency and Truth; and let us wave every Superio- 
rity, which I may have obtained from your Failure in theſc 
two indiſpenfible Requiſites. I am ftill prepared to meet you, 
and to diſpute either the NECESSITY or the EFFICACY, 
of all your propoſed AMEN DMEN TS, taken individually, 
and in Order. 


Your firſt Amendment adviſes ** That the Oaths, required 
&« at Matriculation and Admiſſion to Scholarſhips and Fel- 
« lowſhips, ſhould be diminiſhed in Number, and altered 
in Form.“ The Statutes of private- Colleges, which we 
bind ourſelves to obſerve at our Admiſſion upon a Founda- 
tion, cannot with propriety be changed or diminiſhed by 
any Power on Earth : They may be confidered as a Sacred 
Depoſit committed to our Truft by a confiding Founder and 
Anceſtor: He has beſtowed on us an ample Reward to 
compenſate for the Obſervance' of them: And we have no 
more Right to amend or abridge them, than to alienate the 
Benefices, to which they are affixed: The recent Obſerva- 
tions upon this Subject of the Illuſtrious Perſonage, who, 
at this Day, fills the higheſt Office in the Legal Profeſſion, 
reflect equal Honour on his Abilities as a Lawyer, and his 
Integrity as a Man. THE 
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T H E Statutes of the Univerſity, as they are of a more 
public Nature, may be excepted from this ſacred ſeverity of 
Obſervance. But every Eſtabliſhment, in this and every 
other Kingdom, poſſeſſes its own peculiar Rights and Privi- 
leges: And the Exaction of an Oath, for the preſervation of 
thoſe Rights and Privileges, from every new admitted Mem- 
ber, is conſiſtent with the dictates of Reaſon, and the firſt 
principles of Government. The Statutes, which this Amend- 
ment adviſes us to alter, were formed by the greateſt Model- 
lers of the preſent European Inſtitutions ; and have produced 
their propoſed Utility through many an illuſtrious Generati- 
on. They were carefully obſerved by thoſe Characters of 
earlier Ages, whom our Reformer propoſes as the Subjects 
of our Eulogies, and the Objects of our Imitation: And 
ſurely it is preſumption in us, an unworthy and degenerate 
Race, to condemn, from tenderneſs of Conſcience, thoſe very 
Ceremonies, to which the moſt moral of our Anceſtors ſub- 
' mitted with chearfulneſs. But an Alteration in the funda- 
mental Principles of an antient Eſtabliſhment endangers the 
Peace and Security of that Bſtabliſhment for ever. When 
an inroad has been once made into its original Forms and 
Inſtitutions, a precedent is eſtabliſhed for the propoſitions of 
every dangerous Innovator, We cannot preſume to hope, that 
Poſterity will abide by our Amendments: They will doubt- 
leſs vindicate a Night of ſuperſeding them, and of erecting 
on their Ruins their on fancied: Model of Perfection. And 
thus the Peace and Security, which are fo peculiarly requi-' 
ſete for the Purſuits of an Academic Retirement, will be 
221120 C perpetually 
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perpetually violated * a attempts at rann and 
ideal Improvement. | | 


THE ſecond Reform ſuggeſts © a requiſition of eight 
months Reſidence from every Under Graduate.” What I have 
advanced upon this ſubject in the former part of this Letter, 
prevents me from enlarging upon it on the preſent occaſion: 
Though I wiſh not to argue againſt the utility of a long and 
continued Reſidence; yet I contend, that the great ends of 
an Academic Education are ſatisfactorily obtained by thoſe 
Students, who keep the full Univerſity Terms. The ratio, 
which they bear to the whole number, has been already ſpe- 
cified, and is too conſiderable to juſtify an infringement upon 
the antient Eſtabliſhment, Beſides, the neceſſity of ſuch an 
Infringement is utterly preeluded by the inforcement of full 
Terminal Reſidence, which has already taken place in many 
Colleges, and which is becoming more „ EET mag 
cy Year, 


THE third Amendment 1 E. That the incurring 

* of debt ſhould be effectually prohibited by diſcommoning 
the Tradeſmen, who give Credit. The deſign is emi- 
nently commendable: and, if it could be executed, would 
place its Authot in the firſt claſs of public Benefactors. But 
before ſuch a plan could be accompliſhed, the Nature of the 
Human Mind muſt undergo an Alteration. It is painful to, 
anticipate the frailtics of the Heart: but a Mind, naturally: 
addicted to extravaganee (and in the great number of Aca- 
Hautes a+ demics 
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demics it cannot be ſuppoſed, that all are virtuous) will ever 
evade the Severity of Reſtriction; and, if it cannot indulge 
its Propenſities by open and manly means, will endeavour to 
accompliſh them by Artifice and Chicanery. The enforce- 
ment of this Amendment would either give riſe-to the moſt 
degrading connections between the Tradeſman, and the 
Student; or would open a ſecret communication with the 
Tradeſmen of diſtant Places, to which the Juriſdiction of the 
Univerſity does not extend. The incurring of debt would 
Nor be effectually prevented; but by a fruitleſs attempt to 
correct one temporary error of the heart, we ſhould introduce 
another more degrading in its Principles, and laſting in its 
Effects. By endeavouring to ſuppreſs the youthful Ardor of 
Extravagance, which is generally ſuperſeded by the Pru- 
dence of Manhood, we ſhould infuſe into the tender mind a 
cold and deadly Poiſon, which would extinguiſh every liberal 
and elevated ſentiment, and degrade its future actions below 
the Rules of Honor and of Juſtice, 


THE fourth, fifth, fixteenth and ſeventeenth Amend- 
ments, the latter part of the fixth, and the former part of 
the fourteenth, are grounded on a mei and 9 7 7 
* an Aufeer. | 


7 HE great * Addition,” which is propoſed by the ſixth 
Amendment to be made to the number of Proctors, would 
not only 'be- uſeleſs, but even prejudicial. By augmenting 
their Neue you would diminiſh the Reverenee, which is 
414 | paid 
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paid to their Authority, Beſides the Proctors at preſent with 
their Aſſiſtants, are amply: ſufficient for the molt ſatisfactory 
diſcharge of the Duties of their Office. From the unfavour- 
able Deſcription, which you have given, Sir, of the Morals 
of Academics, you may not aſſent to the juſtice of this 
Remark : But, to eſtabliſh the truth of it, I appeal to the 
numerous Characters of Integrity and Honour, now ſcattered 
over the whole kingdom, who have had opportunities to 
proſecute the , enquiry, and liberality to determine with 
Candour. | ib 

e111 

WITH telpect to © the iqcreaſe of Tutors, and to 
« the Augmentation of their ſtipends, ſuggeſted in the 
- ſeventh Amendment, little need be faid. It would be 
impoſſible to aſcertain, with the moſt diſtant regard ta 
accuracy, the number of Pupils allotted to each Tutor, 
they vary ſo materially in the different Colleges. We may, 
however, argue with more certainty upon the grounds of 
Compariſon: And the neceſſity of an Addition will appear 
leſs urgent, when we tecollect, that in Schools, where, from 
© the.inexperienced age of the Scholars, a more particular at- 
tention ought to be beſtowed by the Maſter on each Student, 
in them the number of Boys allotted to each. Maſter abun- 
dantly exceeds the ver of FRED N in n to 
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tor.“ propoſed i in the eighth Amendment, I cannot approve. 
bi, In 
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In conformance with your advice a Young Man could not 
enter, till he was nineteen : and his age is then ſufficiently 
advanced. to allow him the right of ſuperintending his own 
Accounts, The advantages, reſulting from the exerciſe of 
that Right, are various. He would from the neceſſity of fre- 
quent Inſpection be kept continually upon his guard againſt 
Extravagance: He would be able to conſider with more 
juſtneſs upon the propriety or impropriety of the ſeveral ex- 
traneous Expences, to which he muſt neceſſarily be tempted 
in the courſe, of a long Reſidence: And;he would likewiſe 
be early initiated in the uſeful-practice of accuſtoming him- 
ſelf to an accurate attention to his own affairs, and thus 
confirm himſelf in an Habit, which would be —— ſer= 
viceahla 3 Life. 15 | 
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T H E 97 public Els apa, in the mache Colleges,” 

propoſed in the ninth Amendment, would be noble Inſtitu- 
tions; and the Delicaey, with which - yau deſire ta con- 
duct them, does honor to the feelings of your heart. I am 
happy in the opportunity of informing. you, that they are 
already eſtabliſhed in many Colleges and that they are ex- 
tending their influence; more widely every year. As they 
already prevail partially, as they are likely to become general 
in a ſhort time, and as they reſpect the private Diſcipline of 
each College, they cannot be conſidered. as Objects, which | 
[Ogre the interference of the Legiſlature, 


THE tenth and eleyenth Articles ſuggeſt * a total 
1 | _ *« Alteration. 
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10 Alteration of all the Publie Exerciſes.” I mean not to 
defend the utility of thoſe Exerciſes in the preſent ſtate 
of Learning: But I am unwilling to infringe upon an- 
tient Eſtabliſhments, when a compliance with their ori- 
ginal Forms and Cuſtoms does not materially affect the 
Welfare of the Inſtitution. Upon theſe grounds, and on 
theſe grounds only, I beg leave to recommend an ad- 
herence to the antient Exerciſes of the Schools. If the pre- 
ſent advantages for the Diffuſion of Learning and the Diſplay 
of Abilities, be fully adequate to the intention of an Aca- 
demic Education; and if the time, conſumed in the Per- 
formance of the cuſtomary and long eſtabliſhed Exerciſes, be 
ſhort and inconſiderable, the neceſſity of the Infringement 
will be leſs urgent, and the inforcement of it leſs juſtifiable. 
Now the various Exerciſes, neceſſary for the two Degrees of 
a Batchelor and a Maſter, if they could be performed in one 
continued ſeries, would be completed in a courſe of time not 
equal to the ſpace of a Week. The feveral public Lectures, 
Theoretic and Experimental], illuſtrative of the fundamental 
Principles' of Science and Art, the various Exerciſes more 
immediately connected with Polite Literature, which are 

performed in the ſeveral private Colleges, and the numerous 
Compoſitions, which are annually produced by the diſtribu- 
tion of public Prizes, are amply ſufficient to furniſh the 
youthful mind with abundant Stores of Knowledge, and to 
kindle the ſacred Flame of Honour and Diſtinction. In In- 
ſtitutions, which are intended to promote the Cauſe of Li- 


tetatute by commünitation of Inſtruction, and by incite- 
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ments to emulation, there is a Boundary, which prudence 
forbids us to paſs. By increaſing the Honours you diminiſh 
their Effect, and by multiplying Examinations you diſtract 
the Attention. Thus by inſtituting new Honours and new 
Trials of Genius, you would only divert the Current from 
one Channel into another, and by widening the et ou 
"_ contract the wipe ic 


THE «Eſtablidhment ak School for Saanen at wok 
*and of another for the particular uſe of Students in Divinity,” 
ſuggeſted in the twelfth, and fourteenth Amendments, would 
be productive of eminent Utility. But why ſolicit the Au- 
thority of the Legiſlature! for the ſanction of this Improve- 
ment? An invitation might be facceſsfully given to the beſt 
Maſters of Elocution in the Kingdom, by the proffer of a 
Eberal reward, and their Authority for acting in their re- 
reſpective departments might be confirmed by the approba- 
tion of the Vice Chancellor, in the ſame manner as the 
Teachers of Modern Langnages receive their ganction from 
the "er Chancellor and the Prefeſſor of Modern 3 
— 210 H⁰⁰οẽjj big dd le noi i 7 
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poſe an Examination in Biblical Learning, and a Degree 
in Divinity, for thoſe, who intend to take Holy Orders,” 
would be both uſeleſsꝰ and uiproper. The neceſſity of the 
former is precluded by nh i piſcopal Examinatiqns at the 
time: of Ordination. And with reſpect to the latter, the 
Conſecration of a Deacon and a Prieſt, muſt be conſidered 

as 
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as a ſpecies of Degrees -in the higheſt ſenſe ſaered and 
honourable ;. and (with all due reverence to the Univerfi- 
ties) more diſtinguiſhing, as they are more appropriate, than 
any, which they could confer. Beſides, by adopting theſe 
Amendinents, the Univerſity would ſuperſede the neceſſity 
and authority of an Epiſcopal Ordination. For it would be 
indecent and even injurious in the Biſhop to refuſe the ad- 
miſſion of a Candidate into Holy Orders, whom the Univer- 
fity had previouſly propoſed as a Perſon qualified for the Sa- 
cred Function, by e, bim Ur no Honours = a 
Student in qe 201 * 


THE AY Abit I mall Ty over, as it 
treats of the Regius Profeſſors, and does not relate to the 
internal Diſcipline of the , Univerſity, the vindication of 
which has been the principal Object of this Letter. Let 
me only obſerve, that the Regius Profeſſors are generally 
connected in a ſimilar branch of Literature with thoſe 
Profeſſors, who are appointed by the Univerſity, and who 
faithfully [diſcharge the Duties of their Situation. Conſe- 
quently the exertions of the Regius Profeſſors are leſs re- 
quiſite in compleating the Syſtem of an Academic Educa- 
tion. I muſt hkewiſe add, that the Propoſition of allow- 
ing the Regius Profeſſors, when diſinclined to read Lec- 
tutes, to reſign upon a Penſion would be in the higſteſt 
degree impolitic. A Profeſſorſhip might in that caſe be too 
frequently conſidered, merely as an Introduction to thoſe 
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honourable Indications of National Gratitude, which ſhould 
be cautiouſly withheld from the Indolent and the Undeſerving, 
and referved only for the Reward of the moſt eminent Public 
Services. VL 3M 


YOUR nineteenth Amendment propoſes, «That all 
1% Forms favouring of Monkery, Slavery, Popery, and Go- 
«« thictſm, ſhould be utterly aboliſhed.” I applaud the judi- 
cions Amendment; and every Engliſhman of the eighteenth 
Century will ſurely aid the patriotic Deſign of exterminating 
from our Territories the Papiſts, Slaves, Monks, and Goths, 
who have dared to plant themſelves in the very Centre of the 
Kingdom, and with a matchleſs effrontery have ſtood forth 
as the Guardians of the Britiſh Youth. The celebrated At- 
chievements of the Great Reformer of the North will be 
loſt in the Fame of his illuftrious Deſcendant. Even the 
glorious Feats of early Knighthood will be revived and 
eclipſed by our daring and intrepid Adventurer. Let him 
but ſound his Trumpet before our Battlements, and the pro- 
phane and diſgraceful abodes of Ancient Superſtition will 
tremble to their Foundations, and, like the viſionary Caſtle 
of Enchantment, vaniſh at the Blaſt, 


THE twenty-eighth Amendment, as the neceflity of 
it can only ariſe from the adoption of the previous Propoſi- 
tions, need not be commented upon, till that adoption has 
taken place. | | 
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THE foregoing Survey of your Propoſitions, Sir, pre- 
ſents us with the moſt melancholy examples either of Im- 
propriety in the Statement of Amendments, or of Inefficacy 
in their Enforcement, or of Inutility in their Accompliſh- 
ment. The contemplation of ſuch important Defects muſt 
depreſs your mind with the moſt painful and mortifying 
Reflections. That honeſt inward Pride, which Nature en- 
kindles in our breaſts from the conſciouſneſs of a meritori- 
ous though unſucceſsful deſign, muſt be a ſtranger to the 
feelings of your heart: While the Shame and Contrition, 
which ever accompany the failure of a weak and ignoble 
attempt, muſt humble your character as a Scholar, and ex- 
tenuate your importance as a Man. Happy would it be for 
you, Sir, if your puniſhment was confined to the ſenſations 
of your own breaſt : But a ſeverer vengeance awaits you from 
the Rigmas of Public Diſapprobation. All Ages and Na- 
tions have uniformly reprobated the imprudent and injudi- 
cious Reformer. The general Freedom of the People has 
only operated towards reſtricting the Licence of Innovators. 
In the Athenian Democracy, the unſucceſsful Propoſer of an 
infringement on the Conſtitutional Eſtabliſhment of the 
Theatre was hurried from the Aſſembly of the People, and 
conſigned to the hands of the Executioner. It may probably 
be the ſubject of a ſecure and moſt grateful reflection to you, 
Sir, that the European Legiſlators have not imitated, in 
this particular, the prudent Republic of Athens. 


FROM 
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FROM this gloomy Catalogue of palpable MisREPRE- 
SENTATIONS, groſs CONTRADICTIONS, and INEFFICACI-= 
OUS AMENDMENTS, let me ſolicit your attention to a bright 
and amiable picture. The delineation is unfamiliar to your 
mind, and may charm by the graces of novelty. The Uni- 
verſity of Oxford ſtands eminently diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
vantages it holds forth. The Retirement of Situation, the 
Aſſiſtance of Tutors, both public and private, the Claſſical 
Exerciſes and Examinations, the Regularity of Religious 
Duties, the Attention to Morality, the Regulation and Mo-' 
deration of Expences, and the variety of Scholarſhips, Ex- 
hibitions and Fellowſhips, reſerved for the rewards of Merit, 
all tend to invigorate the literary exertions of Youth, and to 
form the ſuſceptible mind by the ſacred principles of Know- 
ledge and Morality. The numerous Libraries, both public 
and private, that are open for the reſcarches of the Learned 
and the Inquiſitive, are enriched with all the choiceſt ſtores 
of literary Treaſure, and ſtand forth as glorious Monuments of 
the Powers of the Human Underſtanding. The various Cour- 
ſes of public Lectures, Theoretic and Experimental, in Law, 
Phyſic, Divinity, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Natural Philoſo- 
phy, Botany, Chemiſtry, Anatomy, Hiſtory and Oriental 
Literature, are admirably calculated to accommodate to each 
capacity the advantages of its favourite Science, and to give 
to uncommon Genius the benefit of all. To this we may 
add, that the diſtribution of annual Prizes, and the public 
recital of the ſucceſsful Compoſitions, diffuſe over the Uni- 
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verſity a general Spirit of Emulation, and kindle in the 
youthful mind that Enthuſiaſm of Induſtry and Perſeverance, 
which may lead the future Man to Eminence and Fame. 
The Seminary, which I defend, does not, like the. fimilar 
Inſtitutions of a. Siſter Kingdom, tarniſh the luſtre. of its 
Honours by indiſcriminately laviſhing them both on the 
Etninent and! the Unknown; but, preſerving them from the 
Captamination of the undeſerving, heſtows them pure and 
unſullied on great and (diſtinguiſhed: Merit. It is not, like 
the Foreign Univerſities, diſunited in its Members, and 
unconnected hy the ſalutaty ties of Colleges and Common 
Societies: It does not, like them, with a prodigality. of at- 
tention to the cauſe of Literature, neglect the more impor- 
tant culture of Religion and Morality. It is not, like its 
own commended Anceſtry,. diſtracted by internal and party 
commotions, defending the Errors of Science with unmanly, 
and even perſonal acrimony, bathed. in the frequent blood of 
its owa ſlaughtered Members, and recurring perpetually 
to the Interpoſition of Royal Authority. It maintains, to- 
gether with its Siſter Univerſity, an acknowledged pre- emi- 
nence over every Seminary in the World: It is confirmed 
and conſecrated in its Eſtabliſhments by the approbation and 
practice of Ages: And it is endeared to every, claſſical and 
patriot mind by the long train of celebrated Progenitors, 
who, deſcending in a glorious and uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
have illuſtrated the. Annals of their Country by matchleſs 
Examples of Excellence, and reflected by the ſplendor of 

Ain aan . the 
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their Names an unfading Luſtre on this their common 
Bagene in octeni bo 1 

on mal!“: cio146N a | 
WHAT a gloomy, Reverſe to this amiable Picture has 
our Reformer drawn! With the real ſpirit of an enthuſiaſtic: 
Innovator, he has collected into his deſcription every hideous 
feature of, deformity and vice. With an authoritative. tone 
he aſſures us, That Colleges are like Alms- Houſes : 
» That the whole of their Laws, Cuſtoms; and Practices, 
with a very few exceptions, conſtitute a maſs of folly. and 
abſurdity: That the Lectures, both public and private, are 
either totally neglected, or delivered with Inutility: That 
Immorality, habitual Drunkenneſs, Idleneſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, openly and boaſtingly obtrude themſelves: on public. 
view, and triumph without, controul over the timidity of 
modeſt; Merit: That Pride, Vanity and the Love ſof Plea- 
ſure urge Academies to any conduct, that can confer: Diſ- 
tinction, and afford Gratification: That in no Places are 
Young Men more extravagant; in none do they catcli the 
contagion of admiring Hounds and Horſes to ſo violent a 
degree; in none do they learn ta drink ſooner; in none 
do they become greater Slaves to Faſhion ; in none do they 
more effectually ſhake of the fine Senſibilities of Shame, and 
glory in Debauchery; in none do they earlier acquire a 
Contempt for their Parents; in none do they learn ſo much 
to ridicule all, that is ſerious and ſacred: That the moſt 
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unbounded Libertiniſm of: Sentiment and Action prevails 
among Academics: That Inſincerity and Immorality are 
the firſt rudiments of an Academic Education : That the 
Students are trained up in the Art of deceiving and of being 
deceived: * That their Conſciences are ſeared againſt any 
future Impreſſions: And that they not only practice Vice 
with Audacity, but even contend /againſt Virtue on Prin- 
ciple. | 
IN peruſing this melancholy Catalogue of the Deformi- 
ties of the Human Mind, we ſeem rather to be conveyed into 
the Court of Comus, the habitations of Circe, or -the Pan« 
demonium of Satan, than into the flouriſhing Seminary of a a 
refined Nation. Well may the indignant and ſpirited Reformer 
_ affix the deſerved Title of fulſome Panegyrics on the public 
Commemorations of Founders, who have impiouſly given 
birth to this unnatural Monſter of Iniquity. Every feeling 
heart muſt ſurely melt with pity at the mere mention of the 
unhappy name of Alfred. Little did that amiable, but de- 
luded Sovereign imagine, that in accompliſhing a great object 
of his reign, he had dompleated the ruin of his poſterity, 
and had ſtruck a deadly blow to Genius and Ambition. The 
great Ornaments of the Britiſh Nation, retarded in their 
career. of Fame, and weakened in their effuſion of Abilities, 
by this Pollutor of Learning and Virtue, ſeem to riſe in 
melancholy array againſt the preſent generation, and to urge 


r Anmhurſt on the Univerſities, quoted by Knox. P. 132. * Ibid. P. 132. 
a Ibid. F. 133. Knox's Treatiſe. P. 167. Knox's Letter to Lord North. P. 13. 
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a tardy race to eradicate this common Peſt of Science and 
Religion. But for its fatal influence, the human mind 
might have ſtill maintained its original vigour and capacity. 
The judicious Blackſtone might have completed his legal 
reſearches, and have erected a glorious Monument to the 
Laws and Conſtitution of bis Country: The good, but 
ruined, Addiſon might have ſublimed his imagination to a 
conception of the pure and unſullied Beauty of Virtue : And 
the venerable Lowth might have illuſtrated the Sacred Wri- 
ters with a real fervor of holy Enthuſiaſm. Science through 
all her departments might have recurred with Gratitude to 
the Annals of Britiſh Literature, and have claſſed among her 
favourite Votaries an Hooker and an Hammond, a bene 
and a Locke, a Bacon and a Boyle. 

- SEVERE, indeed, is the toſs, which the Englit Nation 
has ſuſtained, and heavy is the crime, of which our Semi- 
nary ſtands charged. For if, amid the example of the Indo- 
lent, and the contagion of the Immoral, theſe celebrated 
Writers diſplayed ſuch uncommon Abilities, with what 
tranſcendent luſtre might they not have ſhone forth, if ſti- 
mulated by Example, and animated by Reward, | Their ac- 
tual Productions, are but the Ruins of Genius, the melan- 
choly Fragments of a Noble Mind : They can no more be 
compared with their poſſible Powers of Compoſition, than a 
Sky, darkened with Miſts and Storms, may be placed in com- 
petition with the Heat and Splendor of a cloudleſs Noon. 


THE 
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THE Examination, Which has been freely made into 
your Statement of the Univerſities, and into your propoſed 
Amendments, will not probably deter you from a fimilar at- 
tempt. Our ideas upon Reformation ſeem to differ in many 
material points: Allow me, therefore, to explain to you 
my conception of a judicious and uſeful Reformer. 

HE would, firſt, aſcertain ' with the minuteſt precifion 
the real ſtate of the Seminary, which he meant to reform: 
He 'would weigh with calm and deliberate judgment its 
reſpective Virtues and Defects: In examining the latter, he 
would ſtrictly guard himſelf againſt imputing to the Body at 
large the errors of a particular Part; and would ſpecify the 
exact ratio, which the delinquent Members bore to the 
whole Body, In forming his Deſcription of the Seminary he 
would place its Virtues in the moſt forward, and the moſt 
amiable point of view; and while he propoſed its Defects 
for Reformation, he would, from innate reſpe& and affec- 
tion, ſoften the Severity of his Remarks, by explaining the 
Cauſes, from which the Abuſes have reſulted. When he 
had thus formed his Statement with Exactneſs and with 
Delicacy, and had maturely confidered the Amendments, 
which he deſired to ſuggeſt, he would, if he was a Member 
of the Academic Senate, with a firm but modeſt air, ſubmit 
his Plan to the judgment of that reſpectable Body: — For, 
while a poſſibility exiſted of effecting his virtuous Deſign in 


Secrecy and Silence, he would, with conſcious pride, conceal 
| the 
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the Errors of ſo venerable and popular a Seminary, If his 
' Propoſal was rejected, he would then ſubmit it with Privacy 
to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, and ſolicit the interven- 
tion of the Legiſlature : For Delicacy would ſtill influence 
his ations, and prevent him from expoſing to public view 
the melancholy features of Academic Deprawity. If he failed 
in this attempt likewiſe, he would at laſt approach, with 
diffidence and modeſt reſerve, to the Tribunal of the People, 
and appeal to the Public Deciſion. A Reformer acting upon 
theſe Principles, would ſecure to himſelf the approbation of 
the Liberal and the Virtuous: „If he ſucceeded, his Praiſes 
would be the popular Theme of his own Times, and his 
Memory would: be revered through many a grateful Genera- 
tion; and if he failed, his Failure would be eminently ho- 
nourable, for he would fall, like Cato, with a falling State. 


BUT this Picture may be rendered more compleat by a 
diſplay of his Negative Qualifications. The Man, whom I 
_ deſcribe, would never indulge himſelf in the Sallies of an 
uncontrouled Imagination, and, delineating a fanciful pic- 
ture of conſummate Immorality, propoſe it to the World as 
the faithful Repreſentation of the Nurſery of half a King- 
dom. He would never break forth in the unmanly boaſt, 
that he held up the Seminary of his Country to evBL1C 
SCORN AND PUBLIC CONDEMNATION :* For he would not 
forget the Ties of filial Affection; but would endeavour 10 


* Knox's Treatiſe on Education. P. 168, 177. 180. 185-6-7-8-9. 205. 207. 208. 
» Knox's Letter to Lord North. P. 5. 
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throw a veil over the infirmities of a once indulgent Mother; 
and would propoſe his Admonitions, not with the malevo- 
lent triumph of an inſulting Rival, but with the mild and 
amiable Earneſtneſs of an affectionate Son. He would ſconn 
to degrade himſelf by anticipating the Slanders of the Male- 
volent, and the Miſrepreſentations of the Intereſted: For his 
Underſtanding would convince him, that before Truth and In- 
nocence all mean and malicious Aſperſions ſpontaneouſly fade 
away; and he would propoſe his Amendments with the manly 
Simplicity of bold and conſcious Rectitude. He would 
not, with an extravagance of Preſumption, arrogate to him- 
{elf the Approbation of the Public, and interpret the Silence“ 
of his Opponents into a tacit Acknowledgment of his own 
-Triumph : For his Judgment would inform him, that Si- 
lence in an Opponent is the moſt humiliating Expreſſion of 
Contempt. He would not dare, from falſe and unmanly 
Modeſty, to proclaim the Deficiency of his own Conduct: 
For he would naturally coincide with the pureſt and moſt 
-moral of Poets,* that there can be no public without private 
- Virtues. He would not, in the Enthuſiaſm of Reformation, 
ſtigmatize the grateful Commemoration of Benefactors by the 
odious and contemptible Title of urs PAnEGyRIC :* 
For his own mind would teach him, that the latent Princi- 
ples of Virtue are kindled into action by public Encomiums 
on departed Excellence; and that the impafſioned Effuſions 
of a grateful Heart are the brighteſt Ornaments of Hu- 
manity. 


© Knox's Treatiſe on Education. P. 153. 4 Knox's Letter. P. 5. © Knox's 
Tease. P. 175, f Knox's Letter. P. 13. 5 Thomſon, 
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IF, Sir, in this Negative Delineation you ſhould diſcover 
a Reſemblance to any Living Character, it may probably 


correct an Error in your Perceptions by diminiſhing your 
Reſpect for the Ox1GINAL. - 


I have now, Sir, — the Defign, which 1 pro- 
poſed to myfelf by this Letter. I have examined into your 
Statement of the preſent Condition of 'the Univerſity with a 
Severity of Inveſtigation indeed, but, 1 hope, with-a facred 
adherence to Truth. I have carefully withheld myſelf from 
virulent Invective or ungenerous Inſinuation: and, if in any 
Part of the Compoſition I have been betrayed into an Allu- 
ſion, which may appear to affect your private Character, I 
ſolemnly renounce the illiberal Intention. The Sentiment 
arofe entirely from my Subject, and refers only to the Paſ- 
ſage, to which it is annexed: For I am firmly convinced, 
that the perſonal acrimony of a Controverfialiſt will neither 
injure the Character of his Opponent, nor eſtabliſh or 
ſtrengthen his own Argument, I even with to confine 
my Obſervations upon your literary Character to that Part of 
it only, which is connected with your Remarks upon the 
_ Univerſity ; and I am happy to rank myſelf among the fore- 
moſt Admirers of your Treatiſe on Education. The Libe- 
rality of Sentiment, and the Comprehenſion of Thought, 
which characterize all the former part of the Compoſition, do 


credit to your Feelings as a Scholar and a Man; and you 
have 
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have deſervedly enjoyed the honoutable Triumph of *. 
off the Palm from Milton and from Locke. 


BUT the general Eminence of your literary Qualifications 
ſerves only to aggravate the Culpability of your Academical 
Remarks. The diverſified Examples of paſt Ages ſhould have 
enabled you to anticipate all the baneful Conſequences of haſty 
and injudicious Amendments. The Clearneſs and Conſiſtency 


of Philoſophical Inveſtigations ſhould have taught you to 


ſecure yourſelf from the mortifying and irreparable Over- 
throw of Self-Contradiftion, The Accuracy of Hiſtorical 
Compoſition ſhould have impreſſed you with an adequate 
Conception of the Importance and Dignity of a faithful Re- 
preſentation. And the Chaſtneſs and Delicacy of Sentiment, 
which are peculiar to the Cultivator of polite Literature, 
ſhould have induced. you not to imbitter your Remarks by 
the virulence of unmanly Invective, but to temper them by 
the amiable Tenderneſs of a. refined and claſſical Taſte. 


When illiterate Dullneſs, from the rude impulſe of unre- 


ſtricted Paſſion breaks forth in a licentious ſtrain of unwar- 
rantable Invective, we forgive the Deſuſions of Ignorance, 


and pity the Frailties of untutored Humanity: But the 
Miſrepreſentations, and Contradictions, and Calumnies of a 
Mind, bountifully gifted by Nature, and enriched by the 
acquiſitions of Science, are a flagrant abuſe of the Powers of 


the Underſtanding, and admit of na Palliation. 


PHTILALET HES. 


Oxronb, 


Feb. 6. 1790. 


